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that eminent statesman receives the great credit he deserves for 
the careful study he has given to his subject, and it is also indicated 
how very far he is from holding correct views about the " Iliad " and 
" Odyssey " in those matters which have been explained by " pure and 
applied philology." Mr. Fiske says: "Mr. Gladstone's knowledge of 
the surface of the ' Iliad ' and ' Odyssey,' so to speak, is extensive 
and accurate. It is when he attempts to penetrate beneath the surface 
and survey the treasures hidden in the bowels of the earth, that he 
shows himself unprovided with the talisman of the wise dervise, which 
alone can unlock those mysteries. But modern philology is an exact- 
ing science: to approach its higher problems requires an amount of 
preparation sufficient to terrify at the outset all but the boldest ; and a 
man who has had to regulate taxation, and make out financial state- 
ments, and lead a political party in a great nation may well be excused 
for ignorance of philology. It is difficult enough for those who have 
little else to do but to pore over treatises on phonetics, and thumb their 
lexicons, to keep fully abreast with the latest views in linguistics." 

The last chapter in the volume consists of an admirable notice of 
that most entertaining and valuable book, Mr. Tylor's " Primitive 
Culture." In conclusion, we warmly commend this book to our read- 
ers as an interesting and useful exposition of the present condition of 
a science which has grown up very silently, but has gone very far ; 
which concerns us all much more closely than a superficial observer 
might imagine. There are minor points of detail at which exception 
might be taken, as, for instance, Mr. Fiske's explanation that our objec- 
tion to the slamming of a door is due to the traces of the old feeling 
that we thereby pinch a soul in it. Had that belief never existed, we 
fancy that we should find it equally objectionable, quite as jarring to 
our nerves as the upsetting of a heavy table, to which we are opposed 
from very good reasons which are not in the least superstitious. But 
this is a trifling fault. 

We think a great addition to the usefulness of the volume might be 
made by the insertion of a list of books on all the subjects treated, 
similar to that given about the legend of William Tell. It might be 
done in a subsequent edition. 



3. — Middlemarch : A Study of Provincial Life. By Geokge Eliot. 
2 vols. New York : Harper and Brothers. 1872. 

Perhaps the first impression that forces itself upon the reader's 
mind after he has laid down this remarkable novel is one of profound 
admiration, almost of reverence, for the mind of a writer who is able 
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to take so comprehensive a view of life, to seize what to most of us is 
a knot of tangled threads, and unravel it, showing the mutual relations 
of people to one another, and to the circumstances which encompass 
them, and, while this is done with breadth of treatment, losing none of 
even the pettiest links which are forever serving as either clogs or aids. 
The book has all the multifariousness of life ; the author has, as it were, 
created a world in which we see the diverse feelings, passions, and 
interests of complicated characters without the veils of self-adulation 
or of exaggerated distrust with which we view our own lives, or the 
prejudice with which we regard those of our neighbors. Ordinary 
terms of praise sound insipid before the excellence with which this 
task is done. The very truth which this writer possesses seems so like 
simplicity that we feel inclined to take it for granted as a sine qua non, 
which we ought to accept with as little emotion as we do the air we 
breathe. But however great the merit of such excellence, and in spite 
of its rareness, it is so obvious that we may content ourselves with this 
bare mention. 

But it was not the author's intention merely to set before us living 
pictures : she aimed to tell us the story of certain sorts of human lives, 
which bear within themselves the elements of tragedy from the incon- 
gruity between their aspirations and the possibility of attaining them 
under the conditions imposed upon them by their surroundings. So 
much may be said of Dorothea, at least. She, we are told, is one of the 
" many Theresas who found for themselves no epic life wherein there 
was a constant unfolding of far-resonant action ; perhaps only a life of 
mistakes, the offspring of a certain- spiritual grandeur ill-matched with 
the meanness of opportunity ; perhaps a tragic failure which found-no 
sacred poet and sank unwept into oblivion. With dim lights and tan- 
gled circumstance they tried to shape their thought and deed in noble 
argument; but after all, to common eyes their struggles seemed mere 
inconsistency and formlessness ; for these later-born Theresas were 
helped by no coherent social faith and order which could perform the 
function of knowledge for the ardently willing soul. Their ardor 
alternated between a vague ideal and the common yearning of woman- 
hood ; so that the one was disapproved as extravagance, and the other 
condemned as a lapse." It is only too probable that any woman, born 
with such lofty yearnings, is unlikely to have them satisfied in a state of 
society like that of the present time, — we need not speak now of any 
possibilities in the remote future of the enthusiasts, — in which girls 
are taught, and by no means entirely repugnantly to their nature, to 
modify their character and tastes to the selfish demands of men. In- 
deed, it is the quality of every lofty nature to fall short of its highest 
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ideal, whether from its ignorance, due to too exalted an opinion of 
conflicting obstacles, or from its clashing with other lofty aims, whose 
supporters lack sufficient breadth of vision to have perfect sym- 
pathy with different work which may be as good, but which they do 
not comprehend. But the mere possession of such desires, however 
impossible of attainment, exalts the owner and makes the path easier 
for others. It is not success only which ennobles the world ; it is what 
the people are who live in it. 

Of Dorothea's two marriages — the first with a withered, sensitive, 
morbid scholar, who is himself more than half conscious of his failure 
in life, of his incompetency for the vast work he has chosen, and who 
finds in Dorothea a strong mind judging his own with a certain cold- 
ness, which he exaggerates into something like contempt ; the second 
with a young, superficially attractive, brilliant man, who leaves upon 
our mind (we can but record our own opinion) the impression of a 
light-weight — the author says : " Certainly those determining acts of 
her life were not ideally beautiful. They were the mixed result of 
young and noble impulse struggling under prosaic conditions. Among 
the many remarks passed on her mistakes, it was never said in the 
neighborhood of Middlemarch that such mistakes could not have hap- 
pened if the society into which she was born had not smiled on propo- 
sitions of marriage from a sickly man to a girl less than half his own 
age, on modes of education which make a woman's knowledge an- 
other name for motley ignorance, on rules of conduct which are in flat 
contradiction with its own loudly asserted beliefs. "While this is the 
social air in which mortals begin to breathe, there will be collisions 
such as those in Dorothea's life, when great feelings will take the 
aspect of error, and great faith the aspect of illusion. For there is no 
creature whose inward being is so strong that it is not greatly deter- 
mined by what lies outside of it." 

But with regard to her married life with Mr. Casaubon, it seems to 
us that the author is far from leaving the impression on the reader's 
mind which she intended. As it was, Dorothea simply adored him ; 
when she first made his acquaintance, she fancied she saw in him 
a great man whom she would be able to aid in his difficult studies, and 
who, from his wider experience, could help her solve the problems of 
life ; she considered him a man who understood the loftiness of her 
nature, and who shared with her a devotion to all that made life noble ; 
she felt a natural distaste for the young man who merely said, " Ex- 
actly," when she expressed her doubts ; to her Mr. Casaubon was 
everything that was opposite to mediocrity. She was young, and per- 
fectly inexperienced. She had seen nothing of the world. Of course 
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she was bitterly disappointed in her married life ; instead of all those 
merits which she had thought she saw, she found only pedantry, the 
sourness of a mind that is gradually coming to the certainty of its own 
failure, and a petty nature warped by a sensitiveness which forbade its 
uttering the explanation that would have done so much toward setting 
to rights their discordant relations. By the superiority of her mind 
Dorothea was a keen-eyed critic of her husband's shortcomings, and, 
seeing them, she felt acutely the shock of surprise at their discovery. 
She found him an arid recipient of even what interest she could assume 
with respect to his studies, while all the time she was miserably con- 
scious of the extent of the mistake which she had made. As George 
Eliot says, Mr. Casaubon deserves our pity ; the marriage was a great 
mistake, but it was a sort of mistake for which the conventionalities of 
society are not alone to blame. The feeling which each had for the 
other before marriage was a natural one ; and society, or at least the 
small portion of it which Dorothea saw, certainly did not smile upon 
the match. In the face of every one she married Mr. Casaubon ; and 
had the opposition been more violent, we may be sure that she would 
only have persevered the more strongly in her opinion, and have mar- 
ried him in defiance of every attempt to forbid her. That she would 
have considered glorious, yet her disappointment would have been only 
the greater. There are cases in which an artificial society encourages 
such distasteful unions, but can it be fairly said that this was one ? 

As to the other marriage with Ladislaw, it is not easy to make out 
the author's opinion, whether it is one of approval or of disapprobation. 
The same obscurity exists with regard to Ladislaw himself, who seems 
to be a favorite with the writer to an extent which hardly justifies itself to 
the mind of the reader. There is, at the best, a certain personal charm 
about him, — at least such is implied if it is not given ; but, notwithstand- 
ing, there is room for some disappointment when a Theresa contents her- 
self with the life which this marriage promised her ; and this, not because 
marriage in itself would mar our ideal, but because one cannot help 
feeling a diminution of reverence for Theresas who can replace their 
lofty yearnings by what in this case would seem to promise such meagre 
consolation. If that is the solution of the question, if these loftily 
aspiring women can rest satisfied with the humble duties of domesticity, 
men certainly have no need to complain, and society may well pride 
itself about its eager match-making. 

But even if Dorothea is happy in her second marriage, she fails in 
the main, so far as she had hoped to make her life a different one. She 
had yearned to be a Saint Theresa, and the result was far different. 
And here we cannot help thinking that the reader would have drawn a 
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stronger moral if the author had not impressed upon him the compar- 
ison to be made with the saint. The book would have been impressive 
enough simply as a picture of life : the alleged similarity does not add 
to its force ; for a Saint Theresa is not like a spoiled actor who spurns 
any but the principal roles ; she does not impotently yearn, but she puts 
her hand to the work before her without complaining of its meanness, 
and ennobles it by the vigor with which she does it. He alone is the 
truly noble character who takes the world as he finds it, and does what 
he has to do there without longing for tha world to be made over 
again, when some more glorious lot may fall to his share. Every one 
will like Dorothea, — but for her own sake, not for any resemblance 
to the Spanish saint. 

In Lydgate, the hero of the story, we see a much sadder failure, 
because what he had set before him was no vague ideal, but a very 
thoroughly understood, definite object, — success in his profession. He 
had every reason to feel confident, he knew fully the excellence of his 
powers and the advantage which his careful training had given him. 
It is by no means difficult to imagine for him a life in which he might 
have easily attained the success he desired. The " commonness " of 
his mind, however, as George Eliot somewhat obscurely calls it, which 
in his case, we take it, means a confidence that what he regards as less 
important matters will take care of themselves and set themselves 
right without particular care from him, for the reason that they must 
be subservient to the greater things with which he occupies himself, and 
must necessarily adapt themselves to these nobler aims, — this common- 
ness, we say, is the flaw which maims his whole life. While he is 
intellectually the finest man in the novel, his impatience of others, his 
lack of high-mindedness in his earlier relations with Bulstrode, his 
unfortunate choice of a wife, and, moreover, the very fact that he per- 
sists in loving her, and, in spite of her antagonism, treats her kindly, 
combine to bring down upon his head the heavy load of suffering 
under which he labors. The whole description of his misery is most 
melancholy reading. While the story is told with much relentlessness, 
while we see the man sink into debt, severed daily more and more from 
his wife ; and all the time we see the absolute necessity of it, its cohe- 
rency with his nature, and the mistakes it led him into, we yet feel a pro- 
found pity, and perhaps a certain opposition of feeling to the grim re- 
semblance to life which makes the picture so impressive. A redeeming 
part, a bit of poetic justice (it may be called poetic, for every truly 
noble action bears to human eyes the stamp of poetry) is found in the 
scenes of Dorothea's intervention, in the first place to aid Lydgate, > — 
to which, it will be remembered, she made up her mind without that 
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comparison of reasons for and against, with the same feminine, confi- 
dent certainty which directed all her actions, — and, again, when she 
visited Rosamond. That chapter and those immediately preceding it 
are the most beautiful in the book. Dorothea's simplicity, her confi- 
dence in right-doing being the only necessity, her resignation, which 
melts even Rosamond's pettiness, are wonderfully set before us. We 
see the contrast between the mode of action which is alone possible for 
so lofty-minded a person as she is, and the way in which others let 
themselves be overcome by circumstances. She rises superior to them 
here, and if, as some of her soundest critics say but which we think 
may be disputed, the book is written to show how character is influ- 
enced by circumstances, it should be borne in mind that the writer her- 
self says, " It always remains true, that if we had been greater, cir- 
cumstance would have been less strong against us." Can it be denied 
that this is a case in point ? And in the matter of invention, a quality 
for which the novel is by no means remarkable, those scenes are cer- 
tainly the most prominent. Nowhere does Dorothea so truly justify 
herself as here. She is not deceived by any illusion ; she is free from 
a certain hardness, or, perhaps, more properly, a certain coldness, which 
we fancy is to be detected in her relation with Mr. Casaubon after she 
is awakened to a sense of his inferiority ; her conduct is noble in its 
freedom from conventionality, instead of throwing open a certain oppor- 
tunity for ridicule on the part of an indifferent world, as was the case 
with what we are told her sister used to call her " fads." 

Perhaps another reason for our liking these chapters is the fact that 
they come after a long and depressing account of the troubles of all 
the people ; after we have been reading of Lydgate's sordid cares, his 
debts, and his terrible life with Rosamond ; after the grim horrors of 
Bulstrode's exposure and its implication of Lydgate ; in fact, at the end 
of a long novel in which both the irony and the relentless realism of 
the writer have given us no relief from a feeling of profound melan- 
choly, — a melancholy which is only the intenser from the admiration 
which her wonderful genius demands. Up to this point there has been 
no relief; so far the story has been as sad as life itself appears to us in 
our gloomiest hours. Dorothea's love for Ladislaw has but a slight 
hold upon our sympathy ; the humor which the author shows so inva- 
riably in her treatment of the-minor characters, as, for instance, with 
Trumbull, the auctioneer, in this novel, is far from relieving the intense 
strain which all the rest causes. Hence, when we see Dorothea's 
single-mindedness, her simple honesty interfering to maintain her own 
dignity and bringing a revelation of help to Lydgate in his sore dis- 
tress, we feel keenly, to be sure, a sense of the mightiness of the 
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tragedy, but it is all exalted into something higher than mere freedom 
from debt and unjust suspicion ; we feel that comfort which can only 
come from the contemplation of a lofty action. That Dorothea finds 
from her visit to Eosamond that Ladislaw is and always has been true 
to her, is but a small matter ; our real joy is due to the fact that she 
is true to the highest impulses of her nature, that she sees so clearly 
what her course should be, and that she rises above all pettiness in 
taking it. 

It is only here that George Eliot abandons the irony which is so 
marked in the treatment of the other incidents of the book. It is not 
so much to an irony of incident that we refer ; that is natural enough ; 
and even an author who, apparently, prefers a long and even monoto- 
nous narration which shall resemble the uneventfulness of so many 
days of human life to an artificially rounded story where dramatic 
effect is sought, deserves no blame for employing what is so common in 
our experience, namely, the way in which events curtly and grimly 
belie our wishes and most reasonably formed hopes. We must allow 
any one who is writing a novel to employ the resources of his art ; no 
one is less guilty of introducing the deus ex machina than our author ; 
she lets the events follow one another in direct sequence ; and if they 
seem ironical, it is because they make so clear the difference between 
man's expectations and his deserts. As a special instance, we would 
mention Bulstrode's overthrow at the moment when he seemed to him- 
self to have the best ground for congratulating himself upon his suc- 
cess. It is not to irony of this sort, however, that we would take excep- 
tion, but to that irony of treatment which is shown in almost the whole 
of the book. It is wonderful. One must bow down with respect before 
the intelligence of a human being who can devise such distinct cre- 
ations, breathe into them such genuine life, and meanwhile, although not 
without partisanship, — for why should Celia be a greater favorite with 
the writer than Eosamond ? — should keep herself aloof from all, seeing 
through them, and detecting their, littleness with such extraordinary 
acuteness. But it may be fair to consider the issue of the whole book, 
to weigh the impression it leaves upon us of the failure of human life, 
especially of the higher aims of life, and to ask ourselves if this novel 
attains the highest position among works of art. Not necessarily with 
regard to execution, though that, too, should be considered, but simply 
in the matter of final judgment of the book as a whole. The continual 
presence of this ironical spirit would incline us to give a negative 
answer. Irony is so barren a method, it seems so like contenting one's 
self with an easily attained renunciation of the endeavor to ask ques- 
tions which can never be satisfactorily answered, it is so much the 
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result of a mood, or a fashion of a time, that a comparison of it with 
other feelings would seem to lead to its condemnation. Not that every 
one who sets before us distinct problems which baffle us whenever we 
pause to consider the perplexities of life, is obliged to solve them any 
more than a man who asks difficult questions of any sort is obliged to 
answer them himself, nor do we demand a wilfully contrived effort to 
please us by a joyous ending ; but it does seem to be necessary for any 
work of art to give us lasting pleasure, and before it can take its place 
among immortal works, that it should give us, not necessarily in the 
attractiveness of the incidents, but in the treatment, some expression of 
the hopefulness, of the belief in the existence of something better than 
what we see, which really forms so great a part of the nature of man, 
however often it may be overclouded by temporary gloom or even 
by the prevailing pessimism of a generation. While at the end of the 
book, as we have said, there is something to redeem the grimness of 
the earlier part, still it may not be impossible that these strictures 
may apply to the rest, which is terrible in its realism. Perhaps with 
the advance of man in enlightenment, idealism will disappear along 
with other superstitions, and the scientific spirit will demand only com- 
plete realism ; but we doubt it. 

As to the skill with which, in this novel, life is set nakedly before us, 
there can be but one opinion, nor can the irony ever be called false to 
itself. But as we in this country, owing to our less exact knowledge 
of the scenes, circumstances, and people which she describes, may pos- 
sibly stand in the position of posterity, for whom much will be obscure 
that is now familiar or as good as familiar to those in the country where 
the book is written, we may prophesy a lack of interest in the future for 
what depends so much on the ability of the reader to stamp with his 
approval what he himself knows to be true. If an exact imitation of 
certain special modes of life is the chief claim to merit of a great part 
of the story, if the reader is not able to appreciate the truth he will 
find the interest of the delineation lacking. Still it is to be remem- 
bered that posterity makes up its own mind with but little regard for 
the prophecies of its forefathers, for whom it is apt to have some con- 
tempt. But then this is a rule which may work both ways. Without 
wishing to usurp any of the privileges of our descendants, we cannot 
forbear saying that many will find, or, more exactly, many have 
found the long episode of Featherstone less interesting than other parts ; 
though even here it is not from any failure of the author's power, but 
rather from the nature of the subject. With time, much may fall into 
the same category which now we read with no doubt of its lastingness. 
However this may be, we cannot close without gladly welcoming the 
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novel as one of the most remarkable books of one of the greatest 
living writers. He is a cautious critic who has left himself words fit 
to describe its merits. From its wonderful accuracy in depicting life* 
from the morality of its lesson, from the originality, keenness, and 
fate-like sternness of the author, we may draw the conclusion that it is 
a book which every one should read for a wider knowledge of the 
world. But is this the highest praise that a novel can receive? 



4. — The Reformation. By George P. Fisher, D. D., Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in Yale College. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong, & Co. 1873. 

In expanding for a wider public the lectures delivered two years 
ago before the Lowell Institute, it has been the primary aim of Pro- 
fessor Fisher to furnish the ordinary reader with a compendium of the 
principal events connected with the Reformation, together with a dis- 
cussion of its causes and results, while at the same time the researches 
of the historical student are furthered by references and notes. The 
lack of any similar work in the English language, with the exception 
of Mill's translation of the very unsatisfactory Essay of Villers, was a 
sufficient reason for undertaking so difficult a task ; and the extremely 
thorough and conscientious manner in which it has been performed 
leaves hardly any room for supposing that it could have fallen into 
more competent hands. The two special qualifications of fairness and 
accuracy, required by such an undertaking, the author possesses in a 
very high degree. The subject was by no means new to him when he 
engaged to prepare the lectures on which the volume is based; and 
before giving them to the press he has greatly enriched them with the 
results of additional and laborious investigation. While his plan, com- 
prehending, as it did, so vast a field and such endless variety of topics, 
of necessity compelled him to rely, for the most part, upon the con- 
clusions of others, he has made most diligent use of the ample literature 
created by the Reformation, including as well the writings of the lead- 
ing Reformers themselves as the voluminous material which the 
researches of modern scholars have brought to light. The two 
authorities to whom he has justly paid the greatest deference are 
Ranke and Gieseler, the accurate summaries of the latter being, in 
some passages, very closely reproduced. For the corresponding 
French period he has made most use of the more popular history of 
Henri Martin. With this, however, has been coupled a constant 
reference to other writings of German, French, Italian, and English 



